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Modern Medicine. Its Theory and Practice. In Original 
Contributions by American and Foreign Authors. Edited bv 
William Osler, M.D., Begius Professor of Medicine in Oxford 
University, England; Assisted by Thomas McCrae, MD 
Associate Professor of Medicine and Clinical Therapeutics in 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. In seven volumes 
Volume V; pp. 903. Philadelphia and New York- Lea & 
Febiger, 190S. 

^ r ° LulIE V of Osier’s Modern Medicine, which is devoted to a 
discussion of the important subject of diseases of the alimentary 
tract, contains several notable contributions, particularly those on 
functional disorders of the stomach, by Julius Friedemvald- on 
organic diseases of the stomach, by Charles F.Martin; on diseases of 
the intestines, by Alfred Stengel; and on diseases of the peritoneum 
by Humphry Davy Rolleston. The volume opens with a short 
introductory’ chapter by Charles G. Stockton on certain critical rela¬ 
tions that may exist between disturbed physiological activity and 
structural changes. This comprises, among other matters, a dis- 
cussion of the inter-relations and the adaptability and vicarious action 
of the digestive functions, the nature of the functional disturbances 
of digestion, the functional disturbances in relation to structural 
disease and structural changes resulting from functional disorders, 
infection in relation to digestion, disharmonies of secretion, the 
significance of the digestive juices and of the intestinal flora, and the 
influence of psychoneuroses on digestion—all of which, though 
briefly, is excellently told and serves well to introduce what follows. 

Major interest centres in the description of diseases of the stom¬ 
ach. Dr. Friedenwald’s seventy pages are all too few to allow of a 
thorough discussion of the protean manifestations of the so-called 
gastric neuroses, but what he says is eminently practical and to the 
point. Adopting Boas’ classification of these neuroses into the 
monosymptomatic (comprising the irritative and the depressive 
group) and the polysymptomatic (nervous dyspepsia), he analzyes 
critically 1592 cases. C. F. Martin expresses the opinion that gastric 
ulcer has as its main etiological factors a destruction of the gastric 
epithelium, disturbance of the circulation in the stomach, and 
acidity of the gastric juice, the combination permitting autodigestion; 
but lie seems not to have been able to adduce any conclusive evidence 
of the real cause of the necrosis, nor could any of us. As regards 
treatment, he prefers starvation or veiy little food for a time; he lays 
stress upon the necessity of care in the'transition stages from a liquid 
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to a semisolid diet; and he says that examination of the feces for 
occult blood is an excellent guide for the transition to more generous 
diets. He regards surgical treatment indicated in chronic gastric 
ulcer that resists medical treatment for two months, in those cases 
that cause mild dyspeptic symptoms for a prolonged period and 
then culminate in hematemesis, and in chronic recurring ulcers 
even when each attack lasts only a comparatively short time. Un¬ 
fortunately Dr. Martin has been unable to add much that will aid 
us in the early diagnosis of carcinoma of the stomach; but at present 
this may be said to be inherent in the nature of the disorder. In 
case reasonable suspicion of the disease exists, he advised exploratory 
operation to make, not to confirm, the diagnosis. The entire chapter 
of 152 pages on the organic diseases of the stomach is quite worthy 
of its author. 

Dr. Stengel’s chapter of 168 pages is an excellent summary of 
existing knowledge on the diseases of the intestine, tempered by the 
personal experience of the author. The introductory statements 
on physiological subjects are opportune and may be read with 
interest and profit. The diarrhceic disorders are well described, and 
so also is constipation, although perhaps it would not have been 
amiss to have discussed in some detail the spastic constipation of 
some writers. The thirty-two pages devoted to appendicitis will 
repay the reading. The lesions are well described, although they are 
assumed to begin practically always in the mucosa—an opinion 
subject to modification in view of some recent work on the hema¬ 
togenic source of the infection in some cases; the symptomatology 
and diagnosis are accurately portrayed; and as regards the treat¬ 
ment, it is said that, eliminating certain exceptional cases, the only 
proper treatment of acute appendicitis consists of immediate or 
prompt operation. But the exceptional cases include some that 
“will be regarded by both the physician and the surgeon as proper 
cases for non-operative treatment;” and here’s the rub. Many of 
Dr. Stengel’s brethren would have welcomed his own explicit 
opinion regarding the exact nature of these cases, as well as definite 
statements concerning the indications for operation from the point 
of view of the physician. 

Humphry Davy Rolleston’s 104 pages on diseases of the perito¬ 
neum are such as one naturally expects of their distinguished author. 
His discussion of the causes, nature, and types of ascites and of the 
acute and chronic forms of peritonitis are fully abreast of advanced 
knowledge, and faithfully reflect all that is really known of the sub¬ 
jects. 

The aforementioned contributions on diseases of the stomach, intes¬ 
tines, and peritoneum comprise more than one-half of the volume; 
but there are other valuable although shorter communications. 
David Riesman contributes a chapter on diseases of the mouth 
and salivary glands. Attention is directed to the importance of septic 
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infection of oral origin and to the often overlooked fact that disease 
of distant organs (ulcerative endocarditis, pernicious anemia, etc.') 
may originate in bacterial infection of the mouth. The common 
forms of stomatitis are well described, as well as the changes in the 
mouth due to general diseases, such as typhoid fever, uremia 
diabetes, pyorrhoea alveolaris, etc. The chapter is embellished by 
nve excellent colored plates. John McCrae contributes a short 
chapter on diseases of the oesophagus, giving due emphasis, among 
other matters, to the importance of radiography with bismuth pastes 
in the diagnosis of diverticula and dilatation. Thomas R. Brown 
contributes 22 pages on splanchnoptosis (Glenard's disease), in 
which lie accentuates the importance of a definite congenital defect 
as the underlying cause of the disorder in many cases, minimizes the 
significance of nephroptosis per sc, ami states that in the vast major- 
ity of cases the disorder is strictly medical and surgical only when the 
symptoms are so definitely referable to one or two organs that their 
suspension offers a good chance of the disappearance of the symp¬ 
toms. Eugene L. Opie contributes a chapter of 62 pages on diseases 
of the pancreas, which is a reflection of the well grounded views of 
a pioneer worker in the subject. Emphasis is placed upon the 
significance and importance of changes in the islands of Langerhans 
m diabetes; but the absence of some discussion of the diagnostic 
significance of the Cammidge reaction in disease of the pancreas 
is noteworthy and somewhat to be deplored. A. O. J. Kelly con- 
tributcs the concluding chapter of 174 pages on diseases of the liver, 
gall-bladder, and biliary ducts. One may perhaps venture the 
opinion that the less said about it the better. A. K. 


Iiie Sorgkuv OF THE Uppek Abdomen. By John B. Deaver 
al.U., Surgeoii-in-clucf to the German Hospital, Philadelphia! 
and Astlev Pastox Cooper Ashhurst, M.D., Surgeon to 
the Out-patient Department of the Episcopal Hospital, Phila¬ 
delphia. In Two Volumes. Volume I, Surgerv of the Stomach 
and Duodenum. Pp. 40S; 76 illustrations. Philadelphia: P 
Blakiston s Son & Co., 1909. 

The region of the upper abdomen presents problems for diagnosis 
and treatment of the greatest interest to the practitioner and the 
surgeon, more so perhaps than any other region of the bodv, because 
here reside the organs essential to digestion. Anv distabance of 
their anatomical relations, any disease causing perversion of their 
physiological functions, reacts upon the organism as a whole and 
profoundly affects the metabolism of the bodv. It seems fitting 
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therefore, that a special treatise should be written upon the stomach, 
duodenum, liver and bile passages, pancreas, and spleen, if it pre¬ 
sents the affections to which these organs are subject in a modern 
and scientific manner. The volume before us comprises the sur¬ 
gical lesions of the stomach and duodenum described by two sur¬ 
geons who combine an experience and operative dexterity of the 
highest order with the ability to sift the writings of others with 
excellent judgment. The book contains 15 chapters, describing the 
anatomy, physiology, benign and malignant affections, operative 
technique, and incidental complications of the diseases in questions. 

The chapters upon the anatomy are excellent; anatomical matters 
are discussed as a whole, instead of the surgery of each organ being 
prefaced by a brief anatomical outline with its attendant repetitions. 
The physiology of digestion is well worked out and presents a good 
digest of the writings of Pawlow, Starling, Kelling, Cannon, and 
others. In discussing the etiology of gastric ulcer the authors be¬ 
lieve that the continued study of normal physiology, together with 
the “living pathology” observed at the operating table, will probably 
determine, in the near future, the factors concerned in the production 
of this disease. We venture to assert, however, that progress in this 
direction is much more likely to be made in the experimental labora¬ 
tory than in the clinical amphitheater. The entire subject of gastric 
ulcer is discussed broadly and thoroughly; in vigorous terms the 
attention of the medical man, who has cases of chronic gastric indi¬ 
gestion under his care, is called to the advantages of modern surgical 
treatment. It is unfortunate that Patterson’s statistics are made use 
of, because, while he found less than 7 per cent, of 116 patients whose 
condition was unsatisfactory after operation, he was only able to 
trace 116 out of 247 patients to whom he sent inquiries; who knows 
the condition of the other 131 patients? Some attention might 
have been paid to the postoperative treatment of the ulcer cases, as 
but few observers will agree with the quotation from Kocher (p. 107) 
that “the patient does not require to pay any* further attention to 
the nature of his food.” All of the benign affections of the stomach 
are discussed in an able and interesting manner, including pyloro- 
spasm, dilatation, gastroptosis, hour-glass contraction, infantile 
stenosis of the pylorus, etc. Gastrojejunostomy is preferred to 
gastropexy in the treatment of gastroptosis, and the purely functional 
origin of pylorospasm is denied. 

. r ^ ie difficult but important subject of gastric carcinoma is con¬ 
sidered in 32 pages, and while nothing is offered to contradict our 
impression that in spite of an array of statistics this is a nearly 
hopeless disease from the standpoint of treatment, yet the topic is 
made interesting by the authors. The usual emphasis is laid upon 
chronic dyspepsia as the chief predisposing cause of gastric carci¬ 
noma and upon the fact that under medical treatment all patients will 
die in about twelve months unless the skilful surgeon steps in and 
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saves many lives otherwise doomed to destruction. It is gratifying 
to note the reduction in the primary mortality after gastrectomy, 
and that about 10 to 15 per cent of patients treated by gastrectomy 
are said to be permanently cured. While it is true that excision 
following a diagnosis made in the incipient stage, or during the time, 
according to Menetrier’s fanciful theory (p.'271), when an ulcer is 
progressing to the adenomatous stage, would in all probability 
always result in a cure, yet the ability to make such a diagnosis does 
not seem at present to be possible. The human race will imm nr- 
talize the man whose research shows the exact method of cancer 
dissemination or who can devise a test whereby the tissue juices 
or blood will indicate that carcinomatous transformation is takinu 
place. b 

The chapters upon the technique of operation and upon the 
complications and sequels arc excellent, the index is sufficiently 
comprehensive, and an index of names adds to the usefulness of the 
volume. The authors are to be congratulated upon having pro¬ 
duced a monograph furnishing accurate information upon every 
subject connected with the stomach and duodenum that may be 
amenable to surgical treatment. One cannot refrain from com¬ 
menting upon the pedantic method of spelling dcvchpe, cliniquc, 
clabouralc, etc. G P M 


Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery. Edited by Howard A. 
Kelly, M.D., F.R.C.S., Professor of Gynecologic Surgery in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and Charles P. Noble, 
M.D., S.D., Clinical Professor of Gynecology in the Woman’s 
Medical College, Philadelphia. Volume II. Pp. S62; 871 Illus¬ 
trations. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1908. 

We had the pleasure of reading the first part of this work for 
review, and took occasion at that time to congratulate the authors 
upon the splendid contribution to medical literature which it repre¬ 
sents. We are, if possible, more enthusiastic in regard to this, the 
second portion of the work. As is at once apparent, upon even a 
cursory examination, the present volume is true to its title and docs 
not limit itself to the field of pelvic surgery. The editors advocate 
strongly that all men who open the abdomen shall be equipped to 
perform any operation demanded by the conditions present. There 
can be no possible criticism of their position, since no man can tell 
■ with certainty how many or what variety of complications may be 
met within the abdomen, and, therefore, no one can be considered 
a safe operator who is unable to cope with any condition possibly 
existent between the diaphragm and the pelvic floor. 

The volume opens with a chapter of 78 pages by G. Brown Miller 
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upon the complications following operations, in which every possible 
condition is mentioned and those of importance carefully considered. 
The author has omitted to mention, in the prophylaxis of phlebitis, 
the new and radical practice d getting patients out of bed one or two 
days after subjection to major surgery; upon this omission he is to 
be congratulated. The chapter upon the Cesarean operation, con¬ 
tributed by J. F. W. Ross, is hardly a satisfactory exposition in the 
light of present-day experience. His statement that “Those who 
have performed Cesarean section will be most reluctant to consent to 
the induction of premature labor” must be adversely criticised. How 
many of us in . our own family would consent to the abdominal 
delivery, if premature labor, two or at the most three weeks before 
term, gave good promise of a living child? We must certainly differ 
as to the advisability of ever instituting drainage in a clean case. 
Certainly most operators have now given up the use of the elastic 
cervical temporary ligature. It is most decidedly an exaggeration to 
say that an incision through the placenta, in incising the uterus, 
brings the operator “face to face with all the features of placenta 
pncvia;” it would be fortunate, indeed, if the latter condition were as 
easily controlled as the former slight complication. The method of 
closure of the uterine wound advocated by the author is incomplete 
in that the use of a double-tier suture of buried catgut in the myo¬ 
metrium is omitted. Finally, the reversion to the old practice of 
abdominal binders “for some months after operative recover/’ is 
not impressive. 

Richard C, Norris, in a chapter of ten pages, considers the impor¬ 
tant subject of the operative procedures which may be required 
during the course of pregnancy for accidental complications. In his 
consideration of appendectomy he quotes Hirst’s advocacy of the 
Cesarean operation after the seventh month of pregnancy, because 
of the difficulty of returning so large a uterus to the abdominal 
cavity. The operative treatment of sepsis in the child-bearing period, 
contributed by B. C. Hirst, is a concise statement of the opinions of 
the author. His recommendation in favor of instrumental explora¬ 
tion and evacuation of the uterus will be questioned by some good 
authorities, probably because the abuse of the method is too often 
mistaken for its proper use. 

J. Whitridge Williams contributes a most scientific exposition of 
extra-uterine pregnancy. At the end of the chapter of over forty 
pages he has added a very complete bibliography. We are glad to 
note that the menstrual history is given second place in the symp¬ 
tomatology of the condition. His opinion that, so far, no single case 
has ever been reported affording indisputable proof of the occurrence 
of primary abdominal pregnancy, will meet with disapproval upon 
the part of some capable men. The chapter upon the diseases of the 
female breast, by J. C. Bloodgood, is one of the most noteworthy in 
the whole work. It is based upon a clinical and pathological study 
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of 1048 specimens obtained for the most part from the clinic of 
lrofessor Hals ted; it comprises almost one hundred pages, is well 
and profusely illustrated, and is most painstaking in its attention 
to the minutiae of the subject. The definiteness of statement regard- 
lng the duties of the physician as well as of the surgeon is very timely. 
Albert J. Ochsner, in his consideration of operations upon the gall¬ 
bladder, bile ducts, and liver, leaves nothing to be desired and the 
same is true of the next succeeding portion of the work upon opera¬ 
tions upon the stomach, by B. G. A. Moynihan. 

John B. Murphy, in a chapter of over 120 pages, gives a com- 
plete consideration of the subject of intestinal surgery. Our only 
criticism is that the incorporation of a detailed description of the 
various illustrations of intestinal suture would have been better than 
depending upon illustrations alone to convey the needful teaching 
I he chapters on operations for diseases of the vermiform appendix 
by Howard A. Kelly and Elizabeth Hurdon, surgery of the pan¬ 
creas, by Eugene L. Opie, and operations upon the spleen, by 
Howard A Kelly, are impressive of the pregnant possibilities of the 
next decade. 

With the space at our command it is manifestly impossible to 
present an adequate review of this work. All that we can hope to 
have accomplished is that by commenting upon certain features and 
by suggesting the scope of the subjects we may have given to the 
reader an intelligent idea of the extent of the work. From the time 
of our fust knowledge that this book was in preparation, we have 
waited with impatience for its completion. There can be no ques- 
tion that it will have as favorable a reception as its great merits 
warrant. w. R. N. 


The Principles and Practice of Gynecology. By E. C. Dm>- 
LEY, A.M., M.D., Professor of Gynecology in the Northwestern 
UmversUy Medical School, Chicago. Fifth edition; pp. S06; 
431 illustrations and 20 full-page plates. Philadelphia and New 
York: Lea &Febigcr, 1908. 

Tip; work before us, in its fifth edition, can hardly be said to need 
a review, as the profession has definitely decided as to its merits by 
enabling the publication of the several editions. It is needless to 
say that the subject of gynecology has received adequate treatment, 
the author has made two additions in the present volume: one an 
introductory chapter and the other a chapter upon incontinence of 
urine in women. The first of these is one which we wish read 
by all gynecologists, as a means of encouragement to the further 
prosecution of their work, and by all general surgeons as an antidote 
to presumption. The author justifies the existence and perpetuation 
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of gynecology both by history and prophecy. The other chapter 
consists of but three pages, and is introduced to explain an operation 
for the advancement of the external urethra as a means of cure in 
conditions of incontinence of a non-inflammatory nature. His 
method consists in an inverted U-shaped denudation of the vesti¬ 
bule, with closure by catgut sutures. If efficacious it will certainly 
be a most important addition to the means of treatment of this very 
obstinate condition. Otherwise, with certain minor changes, and 
a considerable amount of revision, the book is unchanged. In our 
opinion it is one of the most satisfactory expositions of the subject 
of which we have knowledge. 

There are of course some points upon which men of experience 
differ from the views set forth by the author; as, for instance, in his 
chapter upon cystoscopy it seems to us a pity that the Casper and 
Nitze models should be the only ones figured. We simply make 
this statement as an example of the only variety of criticism to which 
this book lends itself. In other words, any adverse criticism would 
simply be the exploitation of the personal opinions of the writer, 
and, therefore, according to our conception of the proprieties of re¬ 
view, has no place. We would call especial attention to the chap¬ 
ters upon the repair of perineal lacerations, because of the excel¬ 
lence of the illustrations as well as the letter press, and we are glad 
to note that the author is not an advocate of the immediate repair 
of lacerations of the cervix, or even their repair within a few weeks 
of the delivery. He believes that better results are to be obtained 
by operating some three months later. We are also very glad to 
find that his opinion of ventrosuspension has not been changed by 
the present fashion of performing all such operations through the 
medium of the round ligaments. His attitude is that, while fixation 
is wrong in the reproductive period, the operation which has for its 
aim the suspension of the uterus to the anterior abdominal wall by 
an artificially formed ligament, should not yet be cast away. He 
states that liysterorrhaphy properly performed gives more security 
against recurrence of displacement than any of the ligament- 
shortening operations. He nevertheless gives a full account of the 
Alexander and Gilliam operations, with a modification of the latter 
which seems to us to promise well. He prefers the last-mentioned 
method in his own work, except in selected cases, in which he still 
does the suspension from the abdominal wall. 

. ^y attempt further to indicate the subjects discussed would 
simply result in the incorporation of the table of contents; suffice 
it to say, that the whole subject of gynecology is carefully covered, 
but that the author stops there and does not treat of conditions of 
the upper abdomen. In this we believe him to be wise, since, 
although the upper abdomen is properly within the province of the 
gynecological operator, there is a distinct benefit in the limitation of 
text-books to the old lines. W. R. N. 
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General Surgery. A Presentation* of the Scientific 
Principles upon which the Practice of Modern Sur¬ 
gery is Based. By Ehrich Lexer, M.D., Professor of Surgery 
m the University of Konigsberg. American edition, edited by 
Arthur Dean Bevan, M.D., Professor and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Surgery in the Rush Medical College in Affiliation with 
the University of Chicago. An authorized translation of the 
second German edition by Dean Lewis, M.D., Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Suigery in the Rush Medical College in Affiliation with 
the University of Chicago. Pp. 1041; 449 illustrations and 2 
plates. New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1908. 

Tins translation of a successful German text-book on suigery 
will be cordially welcomed by the profession in this country. Prof 
Lexer is well known here, particularly for his remarkable achieve^ 
ments in the surgery of the bones and joints, and it will be a pleasure 
to those who do not read German with facility to become acquainted, 
through Dr. Lewis’s admirable translation, with the views and the 
teachings of one of the foremost of continental writers. 

. ^ ie vn l |lmf *, which deals solely with general surgery, is divided 
into seven parts, as follows: Part I, which includes: (1) Wounds, 
their treatment and repair; (2) aseptic technique; (3) general and 
local anesthesia; (4) general principles of plastic operations. Part II. 
Wound infections and surgical infectious diseases: (1) The nature 
of infection, local and general reaction; (2) wound infections caused 
by pyogenic and putrefactive bacteria and their results; (3) 
wound infections of different origins and surgical infectious diseases. 
I art III. Necrosis. Part IV. Injuries of soft tissues, bones, and 
joints, and their treatment: (1) Mechanical injuries; (2) chemical 
injuries; (3) thermal injuries; (4) general results of injuries. Part 
V. Important surgical diseases, excluding infections and tumors: 
Diseases of the skin, etc., muscles, tendons, bloodvessels, nerves, 
joints, and bones. Part VI. Tumors. Part VH. Cysts. There are 
also two appendices to the American edition: the first, on direct 
transfusion of blood, is an abstract of Crile’s work; while the second, 
on opsonins, phagocytosis, and therapeutic inoculations of dead 
bacteria, has been contributed by Dr. Rosenow. 

When an English-speaking professor of surgery candidly admits 
that he can find no text-book in his own language to suit him, and, 
instead of supplying the deficiency by one of his own, deliberately 
adopts a German volume as the standard of instruction for his 
students, he in a measure challenges criticism of his judgment of 
American and English text-books in general, and of his selection of 
the particular volume now before us for review. No apology, 
we believe, is needed for Dr. Be van’s high appreciation of the value 
of a training in the principles of surgery before the study of the 
practice of this art is begun; but we certainly think it doubtful 
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whether cramming so much theoretical knowledge down the throats 
of medical students at one meal, as it were, without any accompany¬ 
ing jam in the nature of clinical application of the theories expounded 
"ill not rather produce a disgust for further study than an eager¬ 
ness to learn more. In other words, we believe this volume contains 
an unnecessary amount of matter for the third-year student, for 
whose use it is designed; and that the rather unpalatable form in 
which the pabulum is served will tend to make the acquisitiori of 
a knowledge of surgical principles more difficult for the student 
instead of easier, which should be the aim of every teacher. Partic¬ 
ularly useless to the American student are the long lists of biblio¬ 
graphical references, almost exclusively to German literature, which 
have been transferred in bulk from the German edition. Even 
when rare references are made in the text to the work of an English, 
French, or American writer, it is the exception for the bibliography 
to contain his name. To such an extent is this Anglophobia carried 
that even the editor’s own suggestions are expounded in German at 
p. 315. 

A text-book on surgery may be criticised, first, as to inclusiveness 
and exclusiveness; second, as to arrangement of subject matter. 
There are included in this volume some topics which really belong 
to general medicine, and which seem decidedly out of place in a 
text-book on surgery. Mention may be made of diphtheria to 
which ten pages are devoted, as an example of lack of exclusive¬ 
ness. Blastomycosis is discussed by Dr. Oliver Ormsby at a 
length of seventeen pages; surely this is a disproportionate amount 
of space to devote to such a topic, when only eight pages are occupied 
by local reaction to infection (inflammation), and less than seven 
pages to open wounds of bloodvessels, including the treatment of 
hemorrhage. Should Prof. Lexer adopt Dr. Bevan’s suggestion 
that this chapter on blastomycosis be included in the next German 
edition, it is to be hoped that he will curtail it to a reasonable length 
Among subjects which are slightly described or not mentioned at 
all are to be noted: Linen as a suture material; general anesthesia by 
ethyl chloride; the Matas operations for aneurysm (dismissed in 
four lines of tart, though illustrated by eleven figures); and traumatic 
asphyxia, which is mentioned, though no name is given the condition; 
moreover, no notice is taken of the recent use of bismuth injections 
m the treatment of sinuses; a description of the use of x-rays and of 
skiagraphic examination for diagnosis is nowhere to be found; and 
there is no reference to the subject of traumatic delirium, unless it 
be included in the term “torpid and eretbistic shock,” which seems 
to correspond to what English and American surgeons, 
following the classical nomenclature of Travers, have long described 
as "prostration with excitement.” Some of these omissions are 
excusable in the German edition,' which dates from 1906; but they 
might well have been added by the American editor. 
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But the arrangement of the volume affords the chief ground for 
criticism. Here students are taught the treatment of wounds as the 
first lesson in surgery, not only before antisepsis and asepsis are 
discussed, and before the subject of wound repair has been learned, 
but even before the study of the local reaction of the tissues to injury 
has been described. It thus happens that the discussion (beginning 
at p. 35) of repair of wounds by “first” and “second intention” is 
mere gibberish until p. 146 is reached, where the local reaction to 
infection is described; and the causes of infection (bacteria) are not 
taught until p. 169, not only after the lesions they produce have 
been discussed, but considerably more than 100 pages after the 
subjects of asepsis and antisepsis have been concluded. This is a 
hysicron proleron with a vengeance! How can students be expected 
to appreciate the value of aseptic technique until they have been 
taught the pathology of infection? 

These criticisms apart, the volume presents the subject of surgery 
in a very satisfactory manner, and with a wealth of original illustra¬ 
tion which it would be difficult to surpass. A. P. C. A. 


Surgical Applied Anatomy. By Sir Frederick Treves (Bart.), 
Consulting Surgeon to the London Hospital. Fifth edition; 
Revised by Arthur Keith, M.D., Lecturer on and Senior 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at the London Hospital. Pp. 640; 
107 illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea Brothere & Co., 1908. 

This volume is little in size only, as by the use of thin paper 
and small print a great mass of facts is compressed between its 
covers. The book has so long served as a vadc mccum for stu¬ 
dents and practitioners of medicine that comment upon its field of 
usefulness or criticism of its contents would merely indicate a desire 
to try to find minor faults and differences in opinion inherent to 
any book. In the present edition the work has been revised and 
brought up to date, and the illustrations have been improved. The 
chapters upon the extremities are the best in the book, perhaps 
because in similar works the head and abdomen receive so much 
more attention. There are omissions from the anatomical stand¬ 
point, and some of the methods of procedure are clumsy, but the 
book succeeds in presenting the subject in a vivid, interesting, and 
sufficiently exact manner to make it most valuable as an introduc¬ 
tion to the study of surgery, and as a guide to an intelligent and 
proper understanding, by the student, of the various surgical 
methods while he is engaged in ward duty. G. P. M. 



